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The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association together with its affiliated societies met in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, during the week of February 23. 
Department of ^ e actua ^ sess i° ns °f the Department of Superin- 
Superintend- tendence began on Tuesday evening and continued 
enceand until Friday noon. Some of the affiliated societies, 

^f ed such as the National Society for the Study of Educa- 

Meetings . J J 

tion, began a day earlier. The Society of College 
Teachers of Education had a full day's session before the opening 
of the general meeting. The National Council also met the day 
before the Department. 

The meetings were significant because of the large and repre- 
sentative group of school men and women in attendance, and 
Cultural and a l so because of the character of material presented. 
Industrial Two or three of the discussions may be referred to in 
Education detail. The program on industrial education which 
was given on Thursday morning developed a sharp contrast between 
the views of Commissioner Snedden, of the state of Massachusetts, 
and Professor Bagley, of the University of Illinios. Commissioner 
Snedden represents, as does the state of Massachusetts, the general 
policy of separation between the industrial education to be given 
to workers and the general education to be given to those who are 
going forward to higher schools. Mr. Bagley's contention, on the 
other hand, was that there should be no separation; that those 
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who are going into the trades deserve a very large amount of 
cultural training, and those who take cultural training should in 
turn be given some insight into the practical activities of life. 

The discussion of these contrasts is, of course, one of the vital 
problems of current education and the differences between the two 
points of view led to much discussion in lobbies as well as at the 
various meetings. There can be little doubt that it is the hope and 
expectation of the progressive school men and women of this 
country that some solution of the industrial problem will be found 
which shall operate to the advantage of the common schools and 
of the high schools, and not merely to the advantage of a separate 
industrial school; so that there shall ultimately be one democratic 
system of education in this country rather than a subdivision of a 
sort which shall separate any child from the possibilities of culture 
or from the possibilities of securing an insight in a practical way 
into the industries of the country. 

Another important meeting was that of the National Council, 
at which the Committee on Standards and Tests of Efficiency 
made its report. Last year this committee was con- 
on Standards* 6 t " lue( ^ on ty a * ter a heated discussion in which the 
possibility of measuring efficiency was stoutly called 
in question by many of the conservative members of the Council. 
This year the committee presented a general statement regarding 
the nature of school surveys and the organization of these surveys. 
The statement of the chairman of the committee is to be issued 
by the Bureau of Education, so that it will be accessible to all who 
are interested in the general problem. The members of the com- 
mittee then followed with brief statements of constructive pro- 
grams of work through which it will be possible for the teachers 
to participate in general educational studies. Elsewhere in this 
issue of the Elementary School Teacher attention is given to one of 
the detailed programs of investigation. 

It is to be hoped that this committee may now have an oppor- 
tunity to work out through the co-operation of many school people 
its important problem of organizing a general survey of the educa- 
tional community through its own activities. It is to be noted 
that the report made by Superintendent Blewett, of St. Louis, of 
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his own experiences on the Committee on Standards and Tests 
contributed very largely to the continuation of the committee and 
to the enthusiasm which was expressed for the work of the com- 
mittee. Superintendent Blewett gave an account of his original 
skeptical attitude toward surveys and of the development in his 
own mind as he sat with the committee of an attitude more favor- 
able to such educational research. At the end of the report of 
the committee the Council continued the committee and voted 
to recommend an appropriation to carry on its work. The time 
is past, it would seem from this discussion and from the general 
temper of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
when anyone needs to be afraid of a school surveyi Such a survey 
organized by school authorities and conducted in the interests 
of improved education is not unfriendly to the school system and is 
not uncertain or dangerous. 

A third session which developed much interesting material was 
that in which Mr. Buttrick and Mr. Flexner, of the General Educa- 
The General ti° n Board, made detailed reports of the activities 
Education of this foundation. This report is one of the first 
Board public reports that has been made by the General 

Education Board of its activities. All through the South the board 
has been co-operating in the development of various forms of 
practical activity in and outside of the school. The secondary 
schools of the South have been aided by the establishment of 
professorships in secondary education through the funds furnished 
by this board. Extension work has been organized in the form of 
corn clubs and tomato-canning clubs. The board promises to 
be an important factor in the development of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the country and it is interesting that the 
Department of Superintendence should receive from the leaders 
in this movement some account of the general expectations of 
the board and its general program of activities. This program 
of activities is avowedly not definitely formulated, but it is obvious 
that the General Education Board is interested in working out 
productive experiments of a type which shall enlarge the usefulness 
of the individual to the community. The program of socialized 
education was the program set forth by both of the speakers. 
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Other programs deserve discussion, but the limits of space 
and the freedom with which the Association distributes its publica- 
tions make it inadvisable to attempt any general review of all the 
programs. 

Anyone who visits these meetings from year to year certainly 
is impressed with the representative character of the attendance. 
Significance Superintendents come from all parts of the country. 
of the Winter Many of them have their expenses paid by their 
Meeting boards, and the question is sometimes raised whether 

this is a paying investment. Even the casual observer can hardly 
fail to realize that the solidarity of American education is very 
largely promoted through the social intercourse that this meeting 
permits. In addition to the social advantages there are very 
obvious educational advantages. The growth of a scientific atti- 
tude toward educational inquiries and the wholesome attitude of 
interest in economy and efficiency are certainly fostered by these 
gatherings as they could not be if there were no annual gatherings 
of representatives of the teaching profession. 

There was some discussion, from the floor, on one occasion, of the 
desirability of giving to the teachers who come to the summer 
meeting some of the results of the committee reports and discussions 
presented at the meetings of the Department of Superintendence. 
It is probably a mistake to assume that the summer meeting can 
distribute adequately the important results of these winter con- 
ferences. Much better would it be for these winter conferences to 
organize through their committees programs of work which can be 
carried out during the whole year and can be brought to a focus at 
the winter meetings. After subjecting themselves to criticism at 
the winter meetings these programs and the results derived from 
the actual experiments in the field can then be very much more ade- 
quately distributed, not through a single meeting, but through the 
publications of the Association which reach the hands of most 
of the teachers in all parts of the country. The winter meeting is 
a representative meeting. It is not an effort to bring together all 
the teachers, but rather it brings together all the interests under one 
roof and makes it possible for these representative school people to 
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carry back to their several systems some of the best and most critical 
results of education work. 

It is hardly necessary to add the remark that southern hospi- 
tality was evident at the Richmond meeting on every hand. The 
Association was well entertained and the opportunities for interest- 
ing historical excursions which were offered to those in attendance 
were so numerous that they sometimes threatened to distract 
the members from the regular programs. 

The next meeting, under the presidency of Superintendent 
Snyder, will be held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The school situation in the city of Chicago continues to attract 
public attention. The members of the Board of Education whose 
The resignations were accepted by the mayor of the 

Chicago city some time ago succeeded in establishing their 

School right through court proceedings to a reconsidera- 

tion of their resignations. The court that gave first 
judgment on their plea ruled that their resignations were not 
valid. Legal complications may prevent these ousted trustees 
from regaining their seats, for if the matter cannot come up 
very soon, their terms of office will expire automatically in June. 
The autumn session of the court where the cases would then be 
heard will come too late to give the ousted members any actual 
advantage from the ruling of the lower court. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the lower court took 
definitely the position that a resignation placed in the hands of the 
mayor is not good law and not good policy. The school board 
would become, if such resignations were valid, a mere political tool 
and could not exercise properly the functions vested in it. 

In the meantime the course of events within the Board of Edu- 
cation itself is turbid. The budget of the superintendent is held 
up for the time being and was subjected to an examination by the 
Bureau of Efficiency. The course of study is also held up for a 
time on the ground that it is not adequate and that it contains 
"fads." This led to an acrimonious discussion of what constitutes 
a "fad" in a course of study. The superintendent indicated that 
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the course of study had been organized through the joint efforts 
of principals and teachers and not through any special activities of 
her own office. 

Again one can only repeat the comments that school people 
are making everywhere in the country. If a superintendent cannot 
formulate the course of study with the co-operation of the educa- 
tional staff and be sure that it will not be subjected to rejection or 
tinkering by the board of education, there is radical need of revision 
of relations within the school system. 

One wonders how it would be possible for a superintendent to 
avoid this kind of clash. A vague and somewhat general answer 
is that it is the business of the superintendent to educate a com- 
munity as well as to educate the children in the schools. The 
problem of educating a great community like the city of Chicago 
is no small undertaking. There undoubtedly ought to be in every 
superintendent's office additional machinery above and beyond 
what now exists — machinery that will collect information about the 
course of study and have it in such form that the public can be 
made aware instantly of the actual changes which are proposed in 
any new scheme of recitations submitted to the board. At the 
present moment the ordinary layman in the city of Chicago is 
wholly unable to decide from his own personal knowledge whether 
the Board of Education or the superintendent is in the right. 
Would it not be well to expend a part of the school money in pre- 
senting to the citizens of a great municipality the actual content 
of the present course of study and the significance of every change 
made ? Certainly with the large innovations which are constantly 
being made in any living course of study such an exhibition of the 
actual content of the course would be a matter of large public 
interest. 

Again, the holding-up of the salary budget indicates a very 
vital interest of the modern school community. The contention 
was set forth that this budget was not scientifically made. Prob- 
ably the charge was only partially true. In all probabilities the 
superintendent would have been refused the necessary clerical 
force if she had asked for an opportunity to present a truly scientific 
budget of salaries. Now is the time, however, to make clear the 
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fact that such clerical and expert assistance is indispensable. It 
ought to be possible from this time on to forestall actual controversy 
by an intelligent development in the Chicago school system of 
agencies which shall continually submit expenditures to careful 
scientific scrutiny. There ought to be no board of education with- 
out its financial experts, and those financial experts ought to be in 
a position to answer instantly any question with regard to finances. 
This means, of course an enlargement of the administrative 
offices of the schools, but the kind of enlargement of administrative 
offices here demanded is the kind which every great corporation has 
come to recognize as necessary and legitimate. 

The present situation in Chicago certainly cannot long continue. 
Whatever the outcome in detail, it is to be hoped that this deplor- 
able controversy will lead to the creation of agencies competent to 
answer definitely and scientifically all the questions raised. If, 
then, these questions are mere evasions of the real situation and if 
they are efforts to antagonize and blockade the machinery of public 
education in this city, they would soon be set aside through the 
force of information actually in the hands of the school adminis- 
tration. If they are sincere questions expressing public opinion, 
they ought to be fully answered. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies makes the 
following announcement, to which we are very glad to give currency: 

Any teacher or other person who will interest not less than 
Bird Pictures ten (.jjjj^en m contributing a fee of ten cents each to become 
TV trih « junior members and will send this to the office of the National 

Association, will receive for each child ten. of the best colored 
pictures of wild birds which have ever been published in this country. With 
each one of these ten pictures goes an outline drawing intended to be used by 
the child for filling in the proper colors with crayons. Each picture is also 
accompanied by a four-page leaflet discussing the habits and general activi- 
ties of the bird treated. Every child also receives an Audubon button. The 
cost of publishing and mailing this material is a little more than twice as much 
as the child's fee. 

The teacher who forms such a class receives without cost to herself one 
full year's subscription to the beautiful illustrated magazine Bird-Lore. This is 
the leading publication in the world on bird study. To the teacher also there is 
sent other free literature containing many hints on methods of putting up bird 
boxes, feeding birds in winter, and descriptions of methods for attracting birds 
about the home or schoolhouse. 
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The city of Leipzig, in Germany, has long been famous as one 
of the great seats of the book trade of the world. This is the center 
The Leiozie °^ ^ e organization known as the Book Exchange 
Book and which makes it possible for the dealers in the re- 

Educational motest towns of Germany to be in direct contact 
' l """*' with all the publishers who are turning out scientific 

and literary material. The city is preparing to hold, during the 
coming summer, a great exposition of books and school materials. 
The circular which has been sent out indicates that a variety of 
different interests will be represented in this exposition. 

The first division will deal with drawing. Books, pamphlets, 
and actual school materials are being collected to show the develop- 
ment of the child's interest and ability to represent objects in 
space. This school exhibit will also be accompanied by historical 
books and collections that will show the development of art. 

A second group of exhibitions will deal with the problem of 
writing. The stages of writing will be exhibited in a concrete way 
by examples of different kinds of penmanship. Furthermore, the 
problem will be taken up with reference to the psychology of the 
practice and the results that have been attained in the school. 

A third group of exhibits will deal with singing and music. The 
high development of music in Germany has long been known to 
American students. The discussions of this kind of training in the 
school and the materials employed in carrying on the work will be 
presented. 

The next division will make a study of language in a scientific 
way and will show the relation of the development of language to 
the various subjects of instruction. 

The fifth group of exhibits will be made up of photographs. 
There will be photographs which show school work in its different 
aspects, others showing the buildings and material equipment of 
the schools. In addition the exhibits will aim to show how photog- 
raphy can be used, for example, in mathematical instruction and 
natural scientific instruction. How the subject of photography 
itself can be made a suitable subject for school training will also be 
shown. 

The sixth group of exhibits will show what has been done in 
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child-study. The seventh group will give the books on school 
history and statistics, showing how the methods of scientific inquiry 
have been applied to school problems. 

In short, there promises to be a very large exhibition of all the 
manifold applications of the printing and engraving art to the 
different aspects of school life. The material of instruction, the 
results of instruction, and the efforts that are being made to improve 
both the teachers and the children will find here an expression that 
ought to be of interest to visitors from across the water as well as 
to visitors who come from various parts of the German Empire. 

In an interview which is published in the Hartford Times of 
February 28, Secretary Charles D. Hine, of the Connecticut State 
A Shorter Board of Education, discusses the shorter elementary 
Elementary course which has been put into operation in the town 
Course f Wethersfield in the state of Connecticut. The 

schools of this town are organized under the direct supervision of 
the state board. The state appoints the superintendent, who has 
charge of the schools. In this town children who have been in the 
elementary school up to their twelfth year are now allowed to enter 
the high school. This innovation is commented upon at length by 
State Secretary Hine. He points out that there is a disposition on 
the part of some high-school authorities to oppose the admission of 
children before they are fourteen years of age. These high-school 
authorities contend that the age of twelve is one of too great imma- 
turity; that the children cannot take up the work of the high school 
with proper experience behind them. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hine points out that the long elementary course, filled with a great 
variety of subjects that are badly organized, very frequently leads 
to a kind of mental dissipation which is not good for the child and 
is not a suitable preparation for the higher work of the secondary 
school. 

Certainly there are many children who ought to be able to 
carry on the work of an ordinary high school when they are twelve 
years of age. The fact that this is being done in Wethersfield, that 
the children are securing, in spite of this more economical turn of 
education, the essentials of elementary-school training makes the 
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secretary of the Connecticut board optimistic in the belief that the 
practice will become very much more general and that shortly 
many other children will benefit by this abbreviation of the elemen- 
tary course. 

The tendency appears in many quarters to undertake in the 
elementary school types of work included heretofore only in high- 
Languages school programs. Certainly there is much to be said 
in the on the psychological side in favor of the introduction 

Elementary f languages into the schools at an earlier period than 
at the present time. The city of Portland, Oregon, 
has recently undertaken a number of radical changes in its school 
organization. The commission which investigated these schools 
recommended certain changes and these changes are going forward 
rapidly. One of the changes which is to be made in an experi- 
mental way is described in the following article- 
Within the next few days an absolute innovation in the curricula of the 
public schools of the city will have its inauguration — that of teaching languages 
in the grade schools. Experimental classes will be started in the Irvington, 
Ainsworth, and Ladd schools in Latin and German. Teachers of English who 
are qualified to teach these two languages will assume these duties in addition 
to their regular work. 

The plan has been broached to the pupils themselves and they have unani- 
mously expressed a wish to join the classes, and under the direction of Professor 
A. P. McKinley language teaching in the grades will soon form a part of the 
regular grammar-school work. 

In these introductory classes, however, it is hoped to work out and to 
solve many of the problems that will face the teaching of languages to younger 
students and also to try out textbooks. The plan is expected to prove a 
success because grade-school children are of the age that learns readily and 
assimilates easily. With the ground work of language received in the grades the 
pupils will pass on to high school able to take up moderately advanced work and 
later go to college with language requirements largely satisfied, thereby allow- 
ing more time for other studies. 

"We hope at some future date to add French and Spanish to the list of 
languages," said the teacher in charge. "Spanish will be most important 
because the Panama Canal will increase our trade relations with Central and 
South America and Spanish will prove exceedingly useful to the business man 
of the Pacific Coast. 

"We Americans are behind Europeans in learning foreign languages and 
starting the study in the grades will stimulate interest in them. It will also 
make language work easier in the high schools and colleges. 

"We hope to start a normal class for training teachers in the teaching of 
languages. For the present we shall teach the language in 25-minute halves 
of the regular 50-minute period, each half of the class studying and reciting in 
turn." 



